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tion, tended to dictate their will to the Provisional Government rather than to support it, an attitude which undermined the very principle of partnership between the socialist and the non-socialist groups. Although the provisional committee of the Duma continued to function, it was heartily disliked in left-wing circles as a suspicious relic of the past. The abolition of the State Duma was, indeed, a perennial demand of the Soviets. The statute on the elections to the Constituent Assembly was promulgated, after several postponements, in September, and elections were set for the middle of November. Time, however, was pressing as the position of the government became increasingly insecure. Hence the attempts to provide a substitute for parliament that would express more completely than the Soviets the feeling of the nation.
The earliest experiment along these lines was the one-day session of the members of the four State Dumas held on April 27. In the midst of the July crisis Kerensky, on the initiative of a non-socialist minister (I. V. Godnev), decided to convene what became known as the State Conference, which met in Moscow on August 13 to 15, A huge gathering of nearly 2,500, the State Conference consisted of the deputies to the four State Dumas, and representatives of the Soviets, local governments, cooperative societies, trade unions, associations of manufacturers and landowners, universities, national minorities, the army, and liberal professions. The Bolsheviks were prevented from taking an active part in the proceedings but marked the opening of the conference by organizing a general strike in Moscow. The State Conference, contrary to the hopes of its sponsors, merely emphasized the deep cleavage of public opinion. The next move came from the Soviets. Aroused by the Kornilov affair (about which more will be said below) and by "counter-revolutionary opinions" expressed by a section of the State Conference, the Central Executive Committee organized in Petrograd the Democratic Conference (September 14 to 22). Its membership was even more haphazard than that of the State Conference and, broadly speaking, was drawn from the groups constituting the left wing of that assembly. Although the Provisional Government at first denied any official status to the Democratic Conference, a compromise was eventually reached and led to the appointment of the Provisional Council of the Republic (or pre-parliament), an advisory assembly with a membership of 550, including 150 non-socialists. It met on October 7* bat the Bolsheviks withdrew at tihe